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The Fourth Summer Session of the 
National Training Laboratory 


ac National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development will begin 
its fourth summer's activities next June 
25 at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. 
The laboratory is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Services of the 
National Education Association and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics at 
the University of Michigan. Among the 
co-sponsors of the 1950 Laboratory will be 
the University of Chicago, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Ohio State University, 
and the University of California. A 
number of other universities will co- 
operate with the laboratory. 

Using a laboratory method thruout, 
the faculty of the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development will 
not “teach” in the usual sense of the 
word. Rather, the three week's summer 
activities will be so organized as to en- 
able eight or ten training groups to use 
their own experience as a laboratory 
example of group development and 
growth. As a result, the primary empha- 
sis of the laboratory will not be on learn- 
ing specific operational group technics 
but on the development of psychological 
insights into such factors and conditions 
of group life as group-decision making, 


goal setting, and communication bar- 
riers resulting from various interper- 
sonal relationships. Because the labora- 
tory is an integration of research and 
training, particular emphasis will be 
given to effecting collaboration between 
the scientist and the community prac- 
titioner in employing research in effect- 
ing social and educational change. 

In its training and research programs 
the laboratory uses such various meth- 
ods as group analysis, clinics, mass 
participation, role playing, information 
sessions, individual consultation, dem- 
onstrations, and observer technics. Gen- 
eral meetings and special skill-training 
clinics are arranged from time to time 
thruout the laboratory to provide the 
delegates with specific training in the 
uses of these skills. 

To insure maximum results from the 
training, the laboratory encourages par- 
ticipation at the laboratory by occupa- 
tional or community teams of from two 
to six members. Requests for further 
information should be sent to the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Services, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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President's Letter 


Dear Member: 


On October 24, the Department of 
Adult Education completed its largest 
and most representative conference. 

The theme “Building the Profession 
of Adult Education” represented a rally- 
ing point that gave strength and soli- 
darity to the entire conference. Thruout 
the many conference activities—all of 
which constantly focused on this theme 
—a high delegate morale and sense of 
professional achievement was readily 
apparent. 

In part, the success of the conference 
may be attributed to the continuous in- 
volvement of many adult educators in 


helping plan the conference. Beginning, 


as early as last spring, workers from 
many diverse fields met together to plan 
a conference which not only provided 
an opportunity for adult educators from 
various specialized interests within the 
profession to meet separately to work on 
individual problems but also to act to- 
gether in other small groups on prob- 
lems of common concern to all adult 
educators. 

The spirit of achievement that gener- 
ally characterized the conference may 
also have resulted from the sense of 
direction that it seemed to give. “Pro- 
fessionalization” took on shape and 
meaning within the context of research 
and training. The role of the adult edu- 
cator as a community consultant was 
spellec: out in greater detail, and the im- 
portant work of the committees ad- 
vanced the action steps that must be 
taken to provide the continuing services 


that are required by adult education 
workers on the state ‘and community 
level. The reports from many delegates 
indicate that the over-all experience was 
one of finding strength and security in 
a growing and dedicated profession. 

Above all, I would like to call the 
attention of the membership of the De- 
partment to the expressed desire on the 
part of all the delegates to the confer- 
ence for our Department to explore the 
possibilities of cooperative action with 
the American Association for Adult 
Education and for a review of plans to 
unite the profession. Elsewhere in this 
issue is printed a copy of a resolution 
passed by the Departments’ membership 
in attendance at the business meeting. 
A nearly identical resolution was passed 
by the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education at 
its meeting in Cleveland earlier the 
same day. 

In this action as well as in the many 
other conference activities we found the 
true tasks which must be ours in build- 
ing a profession of adult education. The 
1049 Conference of the Department of 
Adult Education began to point the 
way toward the standards, values, and 
skills that must increasingly be identi- 
fied with the adult education movement 


if it is more readily to meet the persist- 


ent needs of adults living in our rapidly 
changing social order. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Tuomas A. Van Sant 
President 
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Carnegie Grant to the National Training 


Laboratory in Group Development 


— of $100,000 has been made by 
the trustees of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to the National 
Education Association for the year- 
round development of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment. This grant covers a period of 
three years. The National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development will 
continue to be sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Services of the 
Natienal Education Association, the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan, and sev- 
eral major universities. Its headquarters 
will be at the National Education Asso- 
ciation, with the summer session con- 
tinued at Bethel, Maine. 

The confidence expressed by the trus 
tees of the Carnegie Corporation in the 
National Training Laboratory will per- 
mit an expansion of present research 
programs thru the appointment of a re- 
search program director to be located at 
the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, and make possible the employ 
ment of one or more fulltime consult. 
ints to work with the director of the 
Division of Adult Education Services of 
the National Education Association who 
acts as director of the National Training 
Laboratory. 

The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development has, from its in- 
ception, played an important part in 
the expanding field of adult education. 
Since 1947 the laboratory has been a 


major center for research and training 
in group development and group action. 
By focusing on the study of group proc- 
ess and productivity, on the problems 
of training group leadership and mem- 
bership, and on the analysis of com- 
munity development and organizational 
effectiveness, the laboratory has contrib- 
uted to the new trends in adult eduica- 
von. 

Thus it is significant and appropriate 
that a national adult education agency 
should join hands with one of the out- 
standing social science research groups 
in the country and with other outstand- 
ing educators and social scientists from 
leading universities in the formation 
and development of the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development. 

The laboratory will be able, with 
this new assistance from the Carnegie 
Corporation, to increase its importance 
to the entire adult education and human 
relations field in the following ways: 


1. By giving opportunity for a num- 
ber of adult educators each year to work 
with other action leaders, social scien- 
tists, and trainers, in training themselves 
for further leadership in their states 
and communities. 


2. By giving consultation and train- 
ing services thruout the year to a num- 
ber of adult education programs. 


3. By carrying on continued research 
in the problems of group discussion and 
leadership and membership training. 
From such research will come continued 
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improvement in leader and teacher train- 
ing, in group discussion technics, in con- 
ference planning. 

4. By carrying on continued explora- 
tion and research in methods of train- 
ing in human relations, the laboratory is 
gradually evolving more effective meth- 
ods of teaching applicable to education 
in general and particularly adult edu- 
cation. 

5. By carrying out exploration and 
research in the area of social change, 
the laboratory is moving toward a 
clearer understanding of the possibili- 
ties of social engineering, and toward 
the collaboration of the social scientist 
and the adult educator as consultant to 
organizations and groups. As the day 
grows ever closer when the professional 
adult educator, at whatever level he 


operates, is looked upon more as an edu- 
cational consultant than as an adminis- 
trator, it becomes increasingly necessary 
that the adult educator be trained in the 
skills and backed up by the research 
required to enable him to function effec- 
tively and collaboratively with any plan- 
ning and action group. 

To all adult educators—and this in- 
cludes the workers in the community, 
in industry, in government, in labor, 
in group work, and in education who 
are concerned with aiding people in 
learning the skills, understandings, and 
ethics of bringing about democratically 
determined improvement in our way of 
living—the encouragement given by the 
Carnegie Corporation to the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment is important news. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ADULT EDUCATION 


t 1s clear that this meeting (The 1949 Conference of the Department of Adult 

Education) represents the same cooperative planning and sharing of goals 
that distinguishes adult education programs in so many communities. The com- 
bined forces of many educational agencies serving the educational needs of adults 
has resulted in a growing expectancy for further education. Meeting these expecta- 
tions becomes increasingly complex and demands wholehearted community effort 
in the fulfilment. 

As public-school systems expand their adult education services to meet the 
growing cultural and citizenship needs of our citizens they become increasingly 
dependent upon organized community-wide planning. The many other educa- 
tional resources serving adults are justified in looking af aid and assistance to the 
reservoir of facilities, leadership, and services to be found in the community's. 
school system. 

The task of helping all our citizens equip themselves with the skills and knowl- 
edge required to keep abreast of the constantly changing public scene, to par- 
ticipate in a democracy, to fulfil the responsibilities of family life, and to find the 
means of constantly enriching their own lives and the lives of others requires a 
profession that is carefully trained for its mission and completely dedicated to its 
GIVENS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL EDUCATION “ASSOCIATION. 


(Extract from a letter of greeting to delegates to the Cleveland Conference) 
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ARGE meetings are an integral part 
of our way of living. One need 


only point to the many luncheon and 
dinner meetings, university lectures, 
school assembly programs, adult educa- 
tion programs, political meetings, forum 
and lecture programs, and conference 
and convention speeches to underscore 
the importance of the large meeting. 

This article represents an effort to 
analyze basic weaknesses in the present 
use of the large meeting, to suggest a 
logical structure for determining the 
purposes of such and to 
describe various technics and methods 
for organizing and conducting effective 
large meetings. For the purpose of this 
article, the large meeting wiil be defined 
as any meeting so large that 100 percent 
participation of the audience member 
cannot adequately be secured by ordi 
nary discussion methods. 

Most meetings have, within a broad 
definition of the term, an educational 
purpose. They wish to give information, 
to indicate problems to be solved, to 
convince audience members of the need 
and direction of individual or group 
change. They are concerned with the 


informing, educating, changing, deci 


Leading the Large Meeting* 


Leland P. Bradford 


Executive Secretary of the Department of Adult Education 


sion making of the audience member as 
an individual or the audience as a group. 
Essentially the educational purposes of 
such meetings can be separated into two 
major categories. 


1. Individual learning and problem 
solving: The audience is assumed to be 
a collection of individuals with the plat- 
form purpose that of informing, edu- 
cating, or inducing change in the indi- 
viduals or individual. It is assumed that 
the audience member may have a variety 
of individual needs and problems which 
the meeting will aid in solving; that 
there is no need for a group decision; 
and that any action resultant from the 
meeting will be from the members act- 
ing as separate individuals, 


2. Group learning and problem solv- 
ing: In this category meetings are plan- 
ned to enable the audience to act as a 
group in endeavoring to solve the prob- 
lems under consideration. Such meet- 
ings assume the conscious acceptance by 
the entire audience group of a common 
group problem. They usually assure op- 
portunity for the group to participate 
interactively in the solving of the prob- 
lem. 


* This article grew out of the clinic on Leadership for Large Group Meetings at the Annual Con- 


feren § the Department of Adult Fducation 


NEA. held at the Hot Allerton, Cleveland, Ohio, 


October 24-26. The clinic was led by Paul H. Sheats and the author. The following persons hel ped 


in working out the systematic approach to the 


study of large meetings presented here and helped 


in planning the clink at the conference Kenneth Benne, Max Goodson, David Jenkins, Ronald 


Lippitt, Robert A. Luke, Paul H. Sheats, Ra'ph Spence, Herbert The 
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The effectiveness of meetings, then, 
should be evaluated in relation to these 
purposes. They should be analyzed in 
terms of educational success, whether 
for the individual or the group. Un- 
fortunately, large meetings have typi- 
cally been evaluated on far less adequate 
bases—the reputation or charm of the 
speaker, or the panel, symposium, or 
forum member; the skill in diction and 
platform presentation; the emotional 
“uplift” from the meeting. As a result 
there has been all too little improvement 
in methods of conducting large meet- 
ings. Speeches, panels, forums—effective 
methods of education in themselves— 
have been poorly used or misused. Little 
effort has been made to create more 
varied methods of leading large meet- 
ings because adequate critical evalua- 
tions of such meetings have not been 
made. 


A Typical Meeting 


Let us look critically at a typical meet- 
ing in order to determine specific areas 
of needed improvement in meetings. 
The meeting in question was a large 
afternoon Mothers’ Club meeting. Ap- 
proximately a hundred and fifty mothers 
of school age children comprised the 
audience. (For purposes of analysis this 
example could have been taken from 
a community meeting, a conference 
speech, a Rotary or Kiwanis Club lunch- 
con, a lecture program.) The speaker 
was a fairly well known child psycholo- 
gist who was better than average in 
speaking skill and had sufficient experi- 
ence in such meetings. She gave an in- 
teresting, competent talk designed to 
give a number of insights into the han- 


dling of children and to bring about a 
change in the behavior of the mothers 
toward better parenthood. The speech 
was well applauded, but very few ques- 
tions were raised during the question 
period, 

If we can assume that a careful survey 
was made at periodic intervals follow- 
ing the meeting, the results probably 
would have been as follows: The speech 
was liked by most people. Almost all 
thought it applied mostly to their neigh- 
bers. Some felt uncomfortable them- 
selves. About 30 percent resolved to do 
something about their way of working 
with their children. Two-thirds of this 
30 percent described the talk to their 
husbands, but only 6 percent really tried 
to change their behavior—and not one 
maintained the change for any period 
of time. 


Results of Typical Meeting 


Let us look at some of the other re- 
sults which came from this meeting, or 
which, coming from previous meetings, 
were reinforced at this meeting. 


The audience phenomenon. The de- 
velopment and reinforcement of audi- 
ence passivity is the unfortunately typi- 
cal result from most meetings. Audience 
members develop a passiveness, a readi- 
ness to be told, and a lack of participa- 
tion except on the reteiving level. The 
very word audience denotes listening 
and hearing rather than participating in 
and doing. The result is the typical audi- 
ence member who comes to be enter- 
tained, informed or inspired, but not 
to do, If the purpose of the meeting is 
to bring about a change in people or 
action upon the part of people, the very 
audience mind-set becomes a barrier to 
the accomplishment of such results. 
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The audience phenomenon grows on 
audience members. Because of their ex- 
perience and in part because they have 
no picture of how interesting and effec- 
tive large meetings could be with differ- 
ent methods, they come to like and want 
the role of passivity. The audience phe- 
nomenon thus becomes a major block 
to the achievement of the most effective 
results from the meeting. Our modern 
educational philosophy, based on sound 
research, states that learning takes place 
more readily if the learner is involved 
in the problem and participates in its 
solving. Yet we continue to use methods 
_ of information-giving and problem-solv- 
ing that are the antithesis of sound 
learning. 

The anonymity phenomenon. The 
audience as a listening group increases 
feelings of individualism, and prevents 
the meeting of the basic human need 
for afhliation or belongingness. An audi- 
ence is not a group because there is lit- 
tle or no communication or interaction 
among the members. The relationships 
are essentially from each person to the 
platform. Therefore, each individual in 
the audience remains an individual es- 
sentiality alone and not a group mem- 
ber save in those moments of emotion 
when the audience gains afhliation thru 
joining in laughter or other emotional 
mood. Anonymity enables the individ- 
ual to shirk responsibility--in fact pre- 
vents him from assuming any respon- 
sibility for the meeting's progress. With 
no acceptance of responsibility there 1s 
little or no involvement in the problem. 
With involvement there is less 
learning and practically no change or 
action resulting. 

The identification phenomenon. Fre- 
quently large meetings, particularly if 
the persons on the platform have more 
than average charm or ability to speak 


well, result only in the opportunity for 
audience members to identify with the 
speakers without any thought of action 
to be taken by them following the meet- 
ing. Comments such as “Wasn't he 
wonderful,” “Wasn't he handsome,” 
“Wasn't he brilliant” indicate those 
members gained an over-all satisfaction 
of identifying with the speaker without 
really learning or ever hoping to use the 
information coming out of the speech. 
Needless to say, such identification sel- 
dom leads into any change upon the 
part of the audience member. 

The rejection phenomenon. Opposite 
to the identification phenomenon but 
having the same basic pattern of resist- 
ance to change is the rejection phenom- 
enon. All too frequently, particularly 
when the purpose of the meeting is to 
generate later action upon the part of 
the members of the meeting, there is 
a tendency for the audience to reject the 
platform. Such comments as “He doesn’t 
know anything about our problems,” or 
“Maybe he can do it but that’s no sign 
we can,” or “What makes her think she 
knows about children, she’s never been 
a mother” are very common. Because 
there is little or no opportunity for 
bringing these rejection reactions to the 
surface or to enable the speaker to real- 
ize their presence, valiant efforts upon 
the part of the speaker often prove rela- 
tively fruitless. Because the audience 
comes to listen instead of participate, 
it is relatively easy for the members 
to feel defensive about any critical ap- 
praisal made by the leader. The audi- 
ence, in its defensiveness, tends to reject 
rational comments intended to be help- 
ful. 

The nonparticipation phenomenon. 
While the essence of democratic citizen- 
ship is participation in both planning 


and carrying out into action—as op- 
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posed to the authoritarian concept of 
citizenship which limits participation 
to the listening to orders and carrying 
them out—large meetings signally fail 
to provide opportunity for the audience 
members to participate in the planning 
of the meeting, in interaction except 
on the silent level between the platform 
and the audience, and in any joint 
action planning. The communication is 
typically one-way from the platform to 
the audience. The implication is present 
that knowledge rests on the platform 
and ignorance lies in the audience. This 
is hardly an ideal situation for coopera- 
tive participation in thinking, planning, 
and decision making even if the learn- 
ing of information which theoretically 
should lead toward change is the pur- 
pose of the meeting. Kurt Lewin’s re- 
search on changing food habits of 
housewives indicated that practically no 
change took place in the housewives as 
the result of the information given in 
lectures, whereas significant changes 


took place when there was opportunity 
for the women to arrive at a group deci- 


sion thru discussion and to commit 
themselves to change in front of each 
other. 

The one-way communication phe- 
nomenon. The usual large meeting 
makes communication among persons 
in the audience and on the platform 
relatively difficult. The speaker has little 
hope except thru watching facial expres- 
sions and bodily movements to know 
how adequate are his efforts to com- 
municate with the audience members. 
Communication best comes when there 
is opportunity for interchange of points 
of view, for clarification of understand 
ing, for involvement of all in the process 
of communication. Efforts to improve 
communication in most large meetings 
usually become efforts to improve the 


speaking ability, the choice of vocabu- 
lary, and to develop more interesting 
ways of presenting content only. This 
is only a small part of the total problem 
of communication. Communication re- 
quires the interaction of those involved 
in the situation demanding communica- 
tion. 


These are some among the less for- 
tunate results from much of our present 
use of large meetings. They add up to 
a picture in which the purposes of the 
meeting, whether they be information 
receiving, inspiration developing, prob- 
lem solving, or action planning and 
committing, are seldom adequately met 
because little attention has been given 
to what is happening to the audience 
and audience members. These phenom- 
ena have grown out of an overbalanced 
concern with what will be presented 
from the platform, and a lack of con- 
cern with how the audience receives the 
platform presentation, what it does with 
it, and why. Yet the stated purpose of 
the meeting is to aid, in one way or 
another, the audience members. 

As meeting planners, ioo frequently 
we assume our job is done when we 
have finally secured someone to speak. 
This implies a blin J, and unfortunately 
naive, faith that the audience members, 
with their many different patterns of 
emotional feelings, of attitudes, of resist- 
ance to change, of ability to understand, 
of previous total experiences, of prob- 
lems, will—thru passive listening as iso- 
lated with the 
same reactions and understandings, and 


individuals—come out 


will move, as separate individuals, down 
the same path of action. This faith belies 
the basic factors of the process of learn- 
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ing and of the causes for individual and 
group behavior. 


Replanning the “Typical” Meeting 


Let us look at the previous example 
again to see another way in which it 
could have been planned. In this in- 
stance the planning went beyond a rec- 
ognition of need for information about 
parent-child relations and the selection 
of a competent speaker. The planning 
also took into consideration some of the 
basic principles of really involving the 
audience in the problem to a point that 
the meeting was more likely to result in 
changed behavior upon the part of 
many of the audience members. As a 
result of this more comprehensive plan- 
ning, the meeting was conducted as 
follows: 


1. The meeting time was extended to 
an hour and a half. To justify this addi- 
tional half hour, the meeting announce- 
ment stressed the combination of oppor- 
tunity for all to participate in a unique 
program, a demonstration of parent- 
child relationships and a speech. 


2. The meeting opened with a brief 
description of the way the meeting 
would progress and the part ajl would 
play in it. 

3. A dramatic presentation, of situa 
tions involving a parent and child fol 
lowed for about ten minutes. 

4. Methods of bringing about wide- 
spread audience participation avere then 
analyze the presentation in 
terms of real problems the mothers 
wanted help on—and to develop a list 
of problems and questions for the 
speaker to consider. 


used to 


5. The speaker, as a resource person, 
had been listening to the first part of 


the program. She was able to adapt her 
talk to the problems the mothers had 
indicated as theirs. 

6. Further audience participation 
brought out further questions to be 
asked of the speaker. 

7. A final dramatic presentation of the 
same situation—now changed for the 
better on the basis of the speech and 
discussion—served as a test of the work- 
ability of the new way of behaving as 
a parent. 

It is probable that a survey would 
have indicated more lasting results in 
terms of changed behavior than did the 
first meeting. The planning for the 
meeting endeavored to prevent audience 
passivity and individual anonymity by 
making it possible for the audience to 
determine the problems they wanted 
answered, It tried to reduce rejection by 
making the speaker a resource person 
to help rather than someone to tell and 
condemn. It reduced individual de- 
fensiveness by developing interaction 
among audience members which en- 
abled individual mothers to realize their 
problems were also held by other par- 
ents. The planning endeavored finally 
to develop a pattern of two-way com- 
munication between audience and plat- 
form. 

Only as our planning for large meet- 
ings concerns itself with the problems 
of communication, of involvement and 
participation in the solving of recog- 
nized common problems, of group 
forming and reinforcement, of the ways 


of group decision making, will the great 
potentials for bringing about learning 
and growth and change that lie in large 
meetings be realized. 
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There is a broad flexibility in the pat- 
terns and uses for large meetings that 
has only thus far been dimly seen. If 
experimentation on the large meeting 
can be carried on even as effectively as 
it has been lately in the problemis of 
the small group meetings, there wil» be 
a much wider and more effective -use 
of the large meeting as an educational 
tool. It has potentially an important 
place in an integrated pattern of meth- 
ods of communication, education, prob- 
lem-solving, and induction of change. 


Present Analysis and Research 


Such a systematic approach to the 
purposes and methods of large meetings 
has grown out of research and explora- 
tion in the problems of group develop- 
ment and group productivity, as well 
as out of some current efforts to make 
broader use of large meetings. Specifi- 
cally this present analysis traces back 
to the work of the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
sponsored jointly by the Division of 
Adult Education of the NEA and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics at 
the University of Michigan with the 
further collaboration of such universities 
as the University of Chicago, University 
of Illinois, University of Michigan, Ohio 
State University, University of Califor- 
nia and others. At this annual labora- 
tory, with its emphasis upon the devel- 
opment of an integrated method of 
human relations training, improvement 
in the methods of organizing large lab- 
oratory meetings became imperative. 
The Division of Adult Education and 
the Department of Adult Education of 
the NEA, with their concern in the 


development of work conferences, have 
played a part in the thinking and explor- 
ation leading toward this analysis. Work 
carried on by men at the University of 
Michigan, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the University 
of California both at Los Angeles and 
Berkeley, must be included. J. Donald 
Phillips, head of the Adult Education 
Department of Michigan State College, 
has done important pioneering work in 
devising a workable methodology for 
dividing large audiences into small dis- 
cussion units. 

Some of the work of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics has been 
highly important in building toward 
this present analysis. As yet, however, 
little research has been directed toward 
the problems of the large meeting. 


Conditions of Effective Learning 


If we can accept an educational pur- 
pose in large meetings, with their break- 
down into individual and group learn 
ing and problem solving, we can exam- 
ine critically the conditions necessary 
for successful meetings and can explore 
various methods of meeting these pur- 
poses and conditions. 

Whether effective learning and 
change in large meetings are served ade- 
quately depends upon certain funda- 
mental conditions. 


Adequate physical setup. A physical 
situation that acoustically will permit 
communication, that will enable people 
to see each other and to interact if desir- 
able, that will not disastrously increase 
the psychological distance between audi- 
ence and platform, and that gives ade- 
quate comfort for all, is required. 
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Adequate communication. This, ob- 
viously, means much more than clear 
diction. It means efficiency in all the 
complex factors of intercommunication 
among persons and within groups. 


Complete audience participation. This 
does not mean only verbal participation. 
It does, however, mean that each per- 
son involved in the problem under dis- 
cussion is thinking along with the group 
or platform, or participating verbally 
with others in the group. 


Consensus. At any given point, for 
adequate learning or problem solving, 
there must be agreement as to the prob- 
lern, or aspect of the problem, under 
consideration, or agreement as to direc- 
tion and methods of working toward 
the problem. This is necessary whether 
it be total group consensus or merely 
consensus between each audience mem- 
ber and the platform person. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
learning process. Without some means 
of evaluation, there is little way of deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the learning, 
or of improving the process itself. 


Steps of Problem Solving 


Thus far. the educational purposes of 
the large meetings have been stated as 
being both learning and problem solv 
ing. While these are to a large degree 
interchangeable, certain learnings may 
not be too closely a part of problem solv 
ing behavior. Whether or not the prob- 
lem solving is carried on by each indi- 
vidual alone or by group collaboration, 
there are certain definable steps in the 
process. All groups and all individuals 
may not need to go thru all of these 
steps in any given problem-solving situ 


ation. Furthermore, the conditions de- 


scribed above will apply equally to all 
steps. These steps are: 


1. Problem census, selection, and defi- 
nition. 
2. Problem diagnosis. 
3. Information getting. 
. Decision making. 
. Solution testing. 
. Strategy and action planning. 
. Commitment and reinforcement. 
. Follow-thru. 


we approach large meetings from 

standpoint of problem solving, 
whether by individuals or by the group 
as a whole, and whether the meeting 
deals with one or another step of prob- 
lem solving, then we must give proper 
attention to both the audience and the 
platform. We must realize that the 
problem solving should, in the last anal- 
ysis, be done by the total meeting and 
not only by the platform leaders. We 
must concern ourselves as much with 
the problem of effective participation by 
the total meeting as with the best ways 
in which platform leadership can be of 
resource help. 

Again, no matter what steps of prob- 
lem solving the meeting is touching, 
the conditions of adequate communica- 
tion, participation, consensus, evalua- 
tion, and physical set up should be met. 
This will mean the use of a variety 
of approaches and methods for different 
meetings. 


Varied Methods and Technics 


The following three brief case studies 
give examples of some of the varied 
methods and technics that have been 
found to be effective in large meetings. 


Each the 


method endeavors to meet 
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needs of the particular meeting as well 
as meet the conditions for effective large 
meetings. 


Case One. This was a meeting called 
to consider the desirability of forming 
a community adult education council. 
Approximately a hundred persons were 
present at the meeting. These persons 
came from such institutions and organi- 
zations as the local university, the pub- 
lic schools, the group work agencies, the 
churches, the council of social agencies, 
and certain industrial and labor groups. 
Some of those present were important 
leading citizens with no particular af- 
filiation with any of those agencies. 
A speaker had been invited in from 
another city where a successful adult 
education council had been formed. 

The small committee planning this 
meeting knew that practically all at- 
tending had been thinking about such 
a council but that there were a variety 
of reactions concerning such among the 
audience members. The planning com- 
mittee recognized, also, that the speech 
the visiting expert might give describ- 
ing how his city had developed such a 
council might be too readily accepted by 
some people as the way for this com- 
munity to proceed, or equally quickly 
rejected by others on equally uncritical 
grounds. As a consequence the follow- 
ing plan for the program was estab- 


lished. 


1. A brief, succinct statement would 
be made by the leader of the meeting in 
which he stressed the importance of 
careful thinking about the desirability 
of such a council, the need to work out 
a solution that would fit the needs for 
the community as a whole and that 


would look toward the development of 
a much improved adult education pro- 
gram in the community making use 
of the work of all of the agencies now 
operating. He would point out the dan- 
gers in bringing a visiting expert in, 
both in terms of too easy acceptance or 
too ready rejection of the suggestions 
the expert would make. He would point 
out that each community had separate 
problems calling for slightly different 
answers. 


2. The leader would suggest that the 
audience form themselves into critical 
Audience Listening Teams. Each team 
would be given the responsibility of 
listening to the speech with a specific 
question in mind. He would then divide 
the audience into four sections, one sec- 
tion to listen to the speech in terms of 
ideas which wouldn’t work in their 
community; a second section to listen 
to the speech to see what further ideas 
for developing a successful conference 
grew out of the speech; the third sec- 
tion or team to listen with the respon- 
sibility of listing later the barriers to be 
overcome if a successful council was 
to be developed, and the fourth section 
or team to listen to the speech with the 
responsibility of suggesting next steps 
which should be taken in their com- 
munity. He would state that at the end 
of the speech each team or audience 
section would be given the opportunity, 
thru breaking into subteams, to report 
the reactions of all team members to 
the audience as a whole. At this point 
he would introduce the speaker. 

3. After the speech the leader would 
break each team into four Buzz Sessions 
or “Six-Six” Sessions as they are fre- 
quently called. This is how it would be 
done. Because the chairs were not fas- 
tened to the floor, the leader would ask 
each team to break into groups of six 
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to eight each by forming four circles of 
that size. If the seats had been fastened 
to the floor, he would have asked alter- 
nate rows to turn and face those in the 
row back of them. The leader would 
indicate that the groups would have ap- 
proximately ten minutes for discussing 
their reactions to the speech and for 
determining the most important of their 
reactions. The leader would suggest that 
all members of the small group give 
their reactions before the group deci- 
sion is made. He would ask cach group 
to appoint one person to report the find- 
ings of that group. 

At the end of ten minutes he would 
ask the groups to swing back in their 
previous audience arrangement and call 
for the report from each group. These 
reports would be listed on the black. 
board. 

4. At this point the leader would select 
an Audience Representation Panel to 
consider the reactions from the teams. 
He would do this by stating to the audi 


ence that this panel would be selected 


at random, with one member selected 
from each section or listening team. He 
would make the selection by picking 
someone, for example, who sat in the 
fourth seat from the end in the first row 
for one the sixth seat from the 
end in the second for another team, and 
so oon g expert would also 
he asked to join this panel. The panel 
would be given the responsibility of 
briefly the from 
the various listening groups and for sug 


team, 


The visiting 


discussing reactions 


gesting the next steps for action. These 
back to the 


approval 


would be referred total 


audience for and to select a 
committee to start work on these steps. 
s. At the end of the 


meeting the 


leader would have the small mimeo 
graphed Post Meeting Reaction Sheets 
aud: 


passed out to all members of the 


ence. These sheets give audience mem- 
bers opportunity to rate the meeting, to 
make suggestions for improvement in 
future meetings, and to indicate aspects 
of the present meeting they felt were 
particularly good or particularly ineffec- 
tive. 

This combination of methods enabled 
this meeting to carry out the following 
steps of problem solving: problem diag- 
nosis, information getting, and decision 
making. It also involved the audience 
members very definitely in a problem- 
solving situation for the group as a 
whole. It made possible complete partici- 
pation by the audience, improved com- 
munication between the platform and 
the audience, enabled consensus to be 
secured by the entire audience at crucial 
points, and gave the entire audience 
an opportunity to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the meeting. 

Three relatively new methods were 
illustrated in this case study. The Buzz 
or Six-Six technic many 
It can be used to secure a problem 
census from the entire audience at the 


has uses. 


beginning of the meeting, or in getting 
diagnostic reactions from an audience 
to a problem that has been demonstrated 

illustrated, in securing information 
from audience members, or in decision 
making, in planning strategy and action, 
and if testing decisions and solutions in 
terms of examples and 
The 


effective method to bring about deeper 


consequences, 


Audience Listening Team is an 


involvement and more critical evalua 


tion of a speech or panel presentation. 


It can be used where speaker or panel 


is giving information, making a prob- 


lem diagnosis, or defining a problem 
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for later discussion. The third method 
illustrated in this case study was that 
of an audience representation panel. It 
is effective because it is seen by the en- 
tire audience to be truly its representa- 
tives, and because its selection had not 
been predetermined. It can be used in 
getting a problem census or selection of 
problems, problem diagnosis, decision 
making, strategy and action planning. 

Case Two. A certain senior high 
school had not had a functioning stu- 
dent organization for some years. A 
new principal in the school became con- 
cerned about this lack, as did the stu- 
dent counselors. At the same time a few 
students who had transferred from 
another school in the city where an ef- 
fective student organization was in op- 
eration started interest among the stu- 
dent body for the development of a good 
student organization. At the same time 
the old organization had left some bad 
reactions, both in the minds of some of 
the teachers and in some of the students 
who were now seniors but who had 
been freshmen and sophomores when 
that organization was still in existence. 
With this fact in mind the principal sug- 
gested, when a small delegation of stu- 
dents came to see him, that it was a 
decision to be made by the entire school 
and that interest might be aroused by 
a total student body meeting, if that 
meeting were effectively planned. As a 
result a small committee made up of 
representative students, a counselor, a 
teacher, and the principal worked on 
the plans for the meeting. The follow- 
ing is a stepwise picture. 


1. The principal was to open the 
meeting with a brief statement in which 


he hoped the school could develop a 
good student organization. He indi- 
cated the present meeting was to find 
out how interested students were in 
such an organization and what the next 
steps should be. 

2. Two recordings of interviews were 
to be played back to the entire audi- 
ence. These were anonymous interviews, 
one of a student and the other of a 
teacher giving their reactions to both 
the desirability of a student organiza- 
tion and some of the things that would 
need to be done to make it really effec- 


tive, 


3. A panel of five persons was’ to be 
brought to the stage. On this panel 
would be representatives of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades, one of the 
teachers, and one of the counselors. 
Across the stage was a small table at 
which sat two interviewers. One was 
the principal and the other was the 
student president of the senior class. 
At a blackboard behind the panel and 
interviewing tables stood a recorder to 
write down the basic points from. the 
interviews. Each person on the panel 
had previously been asked to interview 
five other people in his group—the per- 
son representing the twelfth grade to 
interview seniors, the teacher to inter- 
view five other teachers, and so on—so 
that each person on the panel could feel 
himself truly representative of the group 
to which he belonged. His interview 
was to be an interview not only of what 
he thought about the problem but of 
the results of his interviews with others. 
The five panel members were then 
interviewed by the two interrogators. 

4. The student audience would then 
be broken into buzz groups to determine 
two answers. One, the strength and 
desire of the group for a student organi- 
zation and, two, the next steps to be fol- 
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lowed in developing such an organiza- 
tion. Other blackboards were used to 
get down the reports in the various buzz 
groups. After a few reports were in, 
groups were asked to report only if they 
had different suggestions to make. 


This meeting touched the steps of 
problem solving, of problem census, 
diagnosis, and decision making. Again 
it also involved the audience actively in 
both preparing for the meeting and the 
carrying out the progress of the meeting. 

Case Three. A series of meetings on 
parent-child relationships had been or- 
ganized for parents. Normally approxi- 
mately a hundred and fifty parents at- 
tended the two-hour evening meeting 
held once every weeks 
twenty week period. Previous meetings 
had been based on the problems the 
parents reported facing, and had used 
methods of bringing involvement and 
participation of the audience members. 
At the end of each meeting members 
listed problems they faced in the general 


two over a 


area planned for the following meeting. 
A small committee of the group then 
worked with the leader in planning the 
way the next meeting would be con 
ducted. A new committee was formed 
for each meeting. 

The subject for the night in question 
dealt with problems of discipline—the 
effects of discipline—when necessary 
how handled. Parents had written out 
problems in the area they faced. The 
committee listed and categorized these 
problems into five major problems and 


planned the meeting as follows: 


t. The summarized list of categories 
would be on the blackboard as the meet- 


ing assembled. The leader would ex 


plain that these categories included the 
problems audience members had listed 
—indicate that the committee had as- 
sumed that the category having the most 
problems given by the group would be 
the one the group would like to discuss 
first. 

2. A role-playing scene illustrating 
the problem selected would be put on 
by the members of the committee. The 
scene chosen—that in which a child of 
ten continually got into trouble at school 
and with neighbors, lied about his activ- 
ities, stole money from his mother’s 
purse,and was flippant when talked to— 
was developed by the committee from 
a number of problems suggested by par- 
ents the previous week. The scene, as 
it was to be given, would start with 
Father and Mother, played by members 
of the committee, ready to take very 
firm steps in disciplining the child. The 
scene, of course, would develop spon 
taneously as is necessary in role playing. 

3. The leader would, prior to the start 
of the role-playing scene, break the audi- 
ence into four sections or teams to 
observe the scene critically—each from 
a different angle. The first observer 
team would be given the responsibility 
of identifying with the parents—and 
watching what changes took place in 
their feelings. The second team would 
be asked to identify with the child and 
to report how they felt in the role of 
the child during the scene. The third 
team was charged with the task of 
determining the major mistake made 
by the parents. The fourth team was 
asked to the parents 
had done 

4. At 
scene, 


indicate what 


well. 
the end of the role-plaving 
the teams would be 


broken up into smaller buzz groups to 


ibserver 


enable each person to participate in de 
termining the most important observa 
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tions made by each team. These obser- 
vations were listed on the blackboard. 

5- A small panel made up of the leader, 
chairman of the subcommittee, and a 
resource person brought to this session 
by the leader, would discuss the reaction 
of the observer groups, add observations 
they had to the role-playing scene, and 
suggest, for audience approval, the ap- 
proach the parents might make to be 
more successful in improving the be- 
havior of the child. 

6. The scene would be replayed to test 
the effectiveness of the suggestion. 

7. Following a brief summary of the 
evening by the resource person to crystal- 
lize new insight gained, the audience 
group filled out post-meeting reaction 
sheets on the meeting. 


These methods built the meeting on 
the census of the problems of the groups, 
gave opportunity for problem diagnosis, 
information getting, decision making, 
and solution testing. In addition it in- 
volved the audience members in active 
participation and planning of the meet- 
ing. 

The methods illustrated here have 
wide usages. Role playing is effective 
both in large and small meetings. Its 
flexibility enables it to be used not only 
for problem diagnosis but also for prob- 
lem definition, solution testing, and 
strategy and action planning. Audience 
observer teams are effective wherever 
role playing or demonstrations are used. 
Recent research indicated that audience 
identification with the roles in a role- 


playing scene, or critical observation of 


one aspect of a scene brought much 
greater learning than passive watching. 

These are three among the many ex- 
amples that could be given. They illus- 


trate not only new methods and tech- 
nics, but also the need to experiment 
with varied ways of reaching the many 
purposes and forces operating in any 
meeting. 


Absence of Basic Research 


We might well ask ourselves why so 
little exploration has been made lead- 
ing toward the more effective use of 
large meetings. Among the many rea- 
sons for the neglect of this field, are, 
perhaps, the following: 


The lure of the platform. There is a 
seductive aspect to appearing on the 
platform in large meetings. It is all too 
easy for the persons who have had plat- 
form experience to come to believe that 
the speech, the platform leadership, or 
the panel contribution, has really been 
important to the many persons in the 
audience; and to become blinded to the 
weaknesses in communication, in bring- 
ing about meaningful learning, or in in- 
ducing change. 

The fallacy of platform status. The 
important group in any meeting is the 
audience. It is for them the meeting 
should be held—to help them to secure 
information, new insights, new ways of 
meeting and solving their problems. The 
platform leaders are there to serve the 
audience, not the audience to honor the 
speaker. Unless we wish to admit 
frankly that the major purpose of most 
large meetings is to give attention, ap 
plause, and ego satisfaction to platform 
leaders, we need to realize more clearly 
than we do the consequences of our 
customary twisted status pattern which 
not only tends to perpetuate the pattern 
of the honored expert talking, but also 
continues the difhculty for audience 
members to become deeply and actively 
involved in the problem. 
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The fear of loss of control. Unfortu- 
nately too many planners of meetings 
confuse meeting control with the rigid 
predetermination of what will take 
place, and assume that planning for a 
meeting calls only for the planning of 
the content of what will be said, rather 
than for the planning of the best ways 
of enabling the audience to gain and 
use information, to find and work out 
solutions to its problem. Audiences that 
become task centered thru participating 
in the decision about what aspects of 
their problem will be tackled, or how 
they will be tackled, seldom get out 
of control or fail to achieve. This is true 
unless control is seen as being certain the 
audience rubber stamps the solution pre- 
viously arrived at by the planning group 
or speaker. The fear of loss of control 
usually correlates highly with the un- 
happy assumption that the role of the 
wise is to tell the ignorant and that 
learning is most effective when logically 
told, with little attention to the psycho 
logical factors of learning. 

Audience apathy. The earlier part of 
this article dealt with audience passivity 
and its causes. It would be unrealistic 
not to recognize that this accustomed 
pattern of passiveness acts as a tempo- 
rary resistance to changing large mect- 
ings into more effective meetings. Audi- 
ences will need to learn more effective 


methods of participating. Fortunately it 
has been demonstrated by observed proj- 
ects and conference that this learning is 
often more rapid than many believe. 


Resistance to change. One of the 
major reasons for the continuation of 


less effective current ways of leading 
large meetings is the natural insecurity, 
because of lack of experience and prac- 
tice in new methods of leadership, of 
planners and leaders of large meetings. 
Equally, audiences who have come to 
expect the customary meeting feel in- 
secure when greater audience participa- 
tion is first suggested. Any realistic ef- 
fort to bring improvement in large meet- 
ings must be aware of initial resistance 
to new methods and must include ways 
of reducing such resistance thru demon- 
stration of more successful methods of 
leadership. Experience has indicated 
that the major resistance is fear of loss 
of control unless the meeting’s outcome 
is carefully predetermined or rests in 
the hands of the few. 

Lack of systematic study and research. 
Little effort has been made to study the 
behavior of people in large meetings or 
to analyze the effectiveness of various 
methods of conducting such meetings. 
Essentially such study and research 
should be directed, following a syste- 
matic analysis of the many purposes for 
large meetings, toward the problems of 
communication, of group strength and 
productivity, of the sociometry of the 
audience members, of the principles of 
individual and group maturation, of the 
effect of group and audience standards, 
of resistance to change, and of involve- 
ment into active participation of mem- 
bers. From these studies, and concurrent 
with them, should go continued efforts 
to develop more effective methods and 
technics of leadership and participancy 
in large meetings. 
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Current Adult Education Needs* 


Mark C. Schinnerer 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


W': Have been thinking tonight 
about two centuries of adult ed- 
ucation, the last century in retrospect 
and the next century in prospect. It 
would be consoling to say that “the first 
hundred years are the hardest.” But we 
cannot say that, for the hardest years 
are just ahead of us. Man's decisions of 
the next 25 years will set the pattern for 
the next roo years. If we do not “come 
up” with the right answers, we shall 
“go down” with the wrong ones. 

Major problems press in upon us from 
every side. They are not of the postpon- 
able variety. They face us, and we must 
face them. In other eras, men could 
evade the great problems of their day 
and trust that their children would find 
the solution. The founding fathers did 
that with slavery. We cannot follow that 
formula. The answers—the right an- 
swers—to our problems must be found 
principally by present-day adults. The 
“muddling thru” policy of the past will 
not fit; our policy must be one of “think- 
ing it thru.” 

It would be a mistake for me to sug- 
gest that adult education can give us all 
the right answers soon enough, despite 
the fact that the programs comprise an 
indispensable factor. If we can help 
adults achieve even a partial understand- 
ing of the problems, they can better dis- 
cern good leadership from bad. If we 


can do that much for our students, we 
shall have done very much. 

We have, indeed, one great advantage 
in dealing with adults. They attend 
because they wish to do so, They recog- 
nize a lack or a need. They want not 
merely to catch up but to keep up. And 
what a challenge that presents to the 
teacher. And what an opportunity. That 
teacher must get the adult student to 
continue to want what he needs, and 
work at it, and like it. That teacher 
must carry the student on an exciting 
excursion in a classroom charged with 
expectancy, 

Now, in much shorter time than their 
importance deserves, | wish to suggest 
three problems which must continue to 
command our principal attention in 
adult education and to raise some ques- 
tions concerning each. I shall only raise 
the questions; it is for all of us to seek 
the answers. 

The first problem is a basic problem: 
The Family. This nation needs a better 
home life. We talk much about the 
shortage of houses, but we do not think 
enough about the shortage of homes. 
George Ade once said that “home is 
the place I always feel away from.” 
Most Americans are too much away 
from home, but I doubt if they “feel” 
their absence as George did. The mod- 
ern home is too frequently just a build. 


* Thue address was presented by Dr. Schinnerer at the Cleveland Night Dinner of the Department of 
Adult Education held in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 24. 
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ing attached to the garage. It is a half- 
way house between work and play. A 
recent safety-program broadcast re- 
vealed that we had five million accidents 
in homes last year. It didn’t say whether 
they were caused by “hurrying in” or 
“hurrying out.” 

The home has changed greatly in our 
lifetime. Not many believe that the 
change has strengthened the nation. 
Sociologists speak of the family as the 
basic unit of society. But is it a unit? 


From 1938 thru 1947, we had 22 percent 


_as many divorces as marriages. At the 
end of World War I our divorce rate 
was 1.1 per 1000 of population; at the 
end of World War II it was 3.5—more 
than three times as great. (There must 
have been a lot of battles between those 
two wars.) If that trend increases, our 
whole social fabric will be threatened. 
Divided homes mean multiplied prob- 
lems, especially for children. We must 
find an answer to this problem, for the 
splitting of the home can be just as 
dangerous as the splitting of the atom. 
Is there anything you adult educators 
can do about this problem? I am sure 
that no one would suggest that you add 
to the problem by taking Dad out of the 
home in the evening to attend a class 
But we do need a “get-acquainted week” 
for the American family. Perhaps more 
evenings of family recreation and edu- 
cation in the community school would 
help. Perhaps there should be more 
shock troops sent into the area of adult 
education labeled variously as Parent 
Education, Education for Family Life. 
The second major problem I shall 
mention is Jobs. That's a very impor- 
tant word for Much 


our generation. 


of the world’s upheaval in our day has 
been due to the fact that millions were 
jobless. In our own nation, men are 
still haunted by their memories of the 
thirties. A series of deep depressions 
could completely change our way of life. 
A man who cannot find a job is unlikely 
to keep his enthusiasm for the existing 
order. In a recent poll, voters were asked 
to list the greatest problems of our 
nation. They listed unemployment as 
second oniy to that of preventing war. 

But having a job is not enough. Men 
must be guided into the right job and 
taught to sense the importance of it. 
The division of labor has reduced the 
worker's self-expression. The finished 
product is not of his own making. He 
needs to discover the significance of his 
own contribution. You will recall that 
in the play, “Seventh Heaven,” Chico 
rejoiced that he was promoted from 
working in Paris sewers to the job of 
street-cleaning. His friends could not ex- 
plain his happiness. But he could. He 
said, “Now I can make Paris more 
beautiful.” We may smile at Chico, but 
we can learn from him. We, too, must 
believe not only in the dignity of the 
laborer but also in the dignity of labor. 

A recent editorial in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer said that industry (work) 
is a lost art. While at first blush that 
may seem true, I cannot wholly agree, 
remembering the part which production 
on the home front played in the win- 
ning of the war. True, the producers 
made money, but the great majority of 
them worked harder because they sensed 
the importance of the job. In one Cleve- 
land factory, men engaged in the mak. 
ing of a small part of the machinery of 
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the submarine boasted that their work 
added hours to the time that a sub- 
marine could remain away from its 
home base. That type of pride is needed 
in peacetime production. If a producer 
misses the connection between his tnak- 
ing of a small part of an airplane engine 
and the linking of continents and the 
shrinkage of oceans, he is missing most 
of the fun of it. We must teach that 
the pay envelope is not just a way to fill 
the dinner pail, but that it is the pro- 
ducer’s dividend for his contribution to 
a better life for all. 

And this philosophy must also reach 
management. Not all of our future or 
would-be managers can attend post- 
graduate schools of business administra- 
tion. Many of them will be in your 
courses. And that is your chance to get 
these ideas across to them. 

One more phase of the job problem. 
We must extend man’s years of useful- 
ness, Science is giving him a greater life 
expectancy, but what kind of life can 
‘he expect if he is classified as unemploy- 
able? There must be no human rubbish 
heaps. Fifty years ago we had only 3 
million persons who were 65 years of 
age or older; today we have 11 million, 
and it will be 18 million within another 
25 years. By 1975, we shall probably 
have 58 million persons over 45 years 
of age. Even now, with relatively full 
employment, men who have reached 
45 complain of the difficulty of finding 
new jobs. That is a real challenge to all 
education. We must proceed upon the 
assumption that the best insurance 
against a jobless old age is success in a 
job during youth and middle age. We 
must train men to find the right job, to 


do it well, and to enjoy the doing of it. 
We cannot underwrite their success, but 
we can undergird it. 

I haven't gone into detail of job train- 
ing or conversion of talents to new lines 
of work, or upgrading, or the like. Who 
am I to talk about that to you? 

The third and last major problem on 
my list is that of Political Education. 
We hear a great deal these days about 
the apathy of the electorate. They don’t 
vote at primaries. They don’t vote at 
elections. At the last presidential elec- 
tion, for example, 45 million voters did 
not vote, That is not government by the 
people but government by a part of 
the people. 

It is proper to shed a tear over the 45 
million nonvoters. Facetiously, some of 
my friends shed tears over the people 
who did vote, especially over the way 
they voted. Seriously, I am more con- 
cerned about the quality of voting than 
the quantity of voting. And that is adult 
education’s concern. Voting is the good 
citizen's opportunity to get good govern- 
ment, but he won’t get it by guessing 
at the ballot box. 

Political literacy is a highly important 
objective for adult education. Some 
political literacy can be “poured in” by 
lecture and reading. The real “clincher,” 
however, is free discussion of issues. 

Nor must we be deterred from pro- 
moting free discussion because of fears 
that many erroneous opinions will be 
expressed. This can have a most salutary 
effect. The student who is given to the 
voicing of extreme views will be set 
right by his fellow students. As Wood- 
row Wilson said: “Nothing chills folly 
like exposure to the air.” If the ex- 
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tremist fails to win converts, he is likely 
to reexarnine his own position. 

This type of discussion is traditional 
with our people. It was found in the 
crossroad country grocery. Lincoln, 
Herndon, and Edwin Baker led a dis- 
cussion group over at Speed's store in 
Springfield. They read and analyzed the 
Constitution. When Baker, who had 
been born in England, read aloud that 
only a natural-born citizen could be- 
come President, he choked up and asked 
another to read for him. Later he be- 
came a U. S. Senator from Oregon. 
There was a spirit in that room which 
we need to recapture. This type of dis- 
cussion group has passed from the scene, 
but the adult education class and the 
open forum can more than take its 
place. 

As Clyde Varner puts it, people 
should be “up” on Communism in or- 
der that they may know what they are 
“up against.” By understanding tyranny, 
our fathers banished it from these 
shores; by understanding it today, we 
can keep it from our shores. 


1 have mentioned three problems, not 
one of which is new to you. The solu- 
tion of these problems cannot be reached 
by the education of children and youth 
alone. These are problems which adults 
must tackle and you must provide most 
of the means by which they can wrestle 
with them. Furthermore, they won't 
be solved by just a few people. In our 
system of society, the average citizen 
must find the answers and make his 
decisions effective. 

We must put new vigor into the na- 
tion's family life; we must equip men 
to get, hold, and enjoy their jobs; and 
we must reach a new and higher level 
of political literacy, principally thru free 
inquiry and free discussion. Our democ- 
racy must either find the solutions or 
face dissolution. 

We cannot afford to tire of the task; 
the stake is too high for that. If we 
succeed, our recompense will be great, 
for we shall have had a part in helping 
this free nation to remain free and in 
helping all others to become free. We 
could ask for no bigger or better job. 


Text of the Resolution Adopted at the Meetings of 
the Executive Committee and at the Business Meeting 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Department of Adult Educa 
tion of the NEA, October 26, 1949, Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, the following 


recommendation was made, seconded, and carried unanimously: 


Resolved: That the Department of Adult Education appoint a committee to 


meet with a corresponding committee from the American Association for Adult 


} 


Education to study and make 


recommendations to the 


executive committee 


regarding the establishment of one over-all adult education organization ade 


quately representative of the entire adult education field. 


Resolved: That the president of the Department and the executive secretary 


be ex-ofhcio members of this committee. 
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The Psychology of Adult Learning 


An Inservice Course for 
Adult Teachers 


Ralph Eckert 


Bureau of Adult Education, California State Department of Education 


This is the third article, describing the inservice courses for adult teachers in California, being 
offered jointly by University of Califorma Extension and the Bureau of Adult Education of the 
State Department of Education. The article in the April issue told how the course was set up, 
financed, and operated. The article in the August issue described the first course on Methods in 
Adult Education. This article describes the second course. 


Px SHEATS, associate director of ex- 
tension, University of California 
Extension, recognized the importance 
of maintaining the high level of inter- 
est which had been developed in the 
first inservice training course for teach- 
ers by providing the best available staff 
to initiate the second course. This prob- 
lem was solved when he found that 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet would be 
available for the first week-end session 
in each of the eight centers. It was 
decided that I should take the second 
week end, and that Robert Haas, as- 
sociate director of the Pacific Coast 
Counsel on Intercultural Education, 
should take the final ten-hour week- 
end session. 

After the Overstreets returned from 
the Hawaiian Islands, the four of us 
met to map out the course. Our first 
conclusion was that what happened 
emotionally to the adult teachers taking 
the course was more important than 
what happened intellectually. While we 
wanted to give adult teachers some new 
tools and technics for understanding 
and working with adults, we were con- 


cerned that most of all, they come to 
understand themselves better, and thru 
this greater understanding of their own 
emotional needs and the ways in which 
they were seeking to satisfy them, that 
they would also develop a keener under- 
standing of, and appreciation for, the 
feelings, desires, and needs of all adults. 
They could then better organize their 
instruction to meet adult needs and de- 
sires and better understand their stu- 
dents as human beings rather than just 
as adults who show up at a class in 
shorthand or ceramics. 

This led to our second conclusion. 
We hoped that every teacher would 
leave the course with a realization that 
perhaps the most important learning 
taking place in the class was not the 
subjectmatter learning, but again, the 
emotional—learning to enjoy learning, 
learning to like people, learning to feel 
more interest in others, learning to 
work happily “with” others. 

Our final conclusion was that we 
could teach these things only by having 
persons “experience” them—that our 
week ends must be living demonstra- 
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tions of these emotional experiences. 
That gave a new dimension to our 
planning, and as we carried out the 
following program, we had this con- 
stantly in mind. 


The First Session 


Harry and Bonaro Overstreet con- 
ducted the first week end as a team. 
Sitting in a relaxed and conversational 
way, they started off by asking the group 
why they thought adults dropped out 
of adult classes in such large numbers. 
This had been shown as one of the chief 
concerns of adult teachers in the prob- 
lem census taken in the previous meth- 
ods course. After drawing many sug- 
gestions from the group, they reported 
the findings of research on‘ the subject. 
“Lack of companionship in the learn- 
ing process” had emerged as the chief 
reason. The “feeling of inadequacy” had 
come second, and “competition for ume” 
by home, work, or recreation had come 
third. 

Each of these was tackled in turn by 
the discussion method, with numerous 


suggestions emerging for the solution 


of each. Suggestions as to how the 
teacher could better serve as “host” to 
his class, helping members get better 
acquainted, making the class more socia 
ble by his “coffee 


breaks,” were numerous. Having the 


attitude, and by 
more advanced students help the begin 
ners encourages sociability and makes 
more 


“instruction” possible. Recogni 


tion involved in being asked to help 
another and the appreciation of the per 
son helped, make this a satistying ex 


perience. Instances were reported where 


this plan had led to the discovery of 
new adult teaching talent. Wise and 
unwise use of praise and encourage- 
ment were analyzed. 

It was brought out that creating a 
friendlier atmosphere, plus efforts to 
encourage those attending all adult 
classes to “bring a friend or even better 
some member of your own family” 
results not only in bigger attendance, 
but steadier attendance and fewer drop- 
outs. Steering committees, interest ques- 
tionnaires, and other devices for discov- 
ering and meeting interests are fruitful. 

Following the dinner hour, the Over- 
streets launched into an analysis of the 
adult learner. Adulthood is achieved by 
all who live twenty-one years, but “ma- 
turity” represents continuing growth 
thruout life. The tragedy of becoming 
“adulled” rather than adult, of getting 
in a rut rather than continuing growth, 
of failing to mature was discussed. How 
to help adults continue te gio. in 
knowledge, responsibility, independ- 
ence, and 
centricity to sociocentricity, from inar- 
tuculaténess toward not only the ability 
to verbalize but the courage to say what 


cooperativeness, irom e¢go- 


ought to be said—all these were dis- 
cussed at length that first evening. The 
small 
groups by subject interest to see how 


last hour the class broke into 


each could help people ‘say alive as 
long as they live.” 

On Saturday morning the psychology 
of leadership was analyzed. Democratic 
and authoritarian leadership were con- 
trasted. “Being in authority does not 


mean one must be authoritarian.” Why 


it is that munisters, teachers, lawvers, 


business executives, and physicians are 
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apt to be poor discussion leaders while 
salesmen, journalists, and adult teachers 
—those who have to gain or hold an 
audience—tend to be more successful 
was discussed in small groups and their 
findings reported. 

The role of the adult leader was then 
extended to “the community as the ex- 
perience center.” Just as every human 
being creates a psychological atmosphere 
in which others may breathe deeply and 
feel renovated or feel “suffocated” so 
every community either stimulates or 
stifles both community and individual 
growth. Attitudes, situations, and com- 
munication making for “community 
aliveness” and the good life for its peo- 
ple, were discussed first in “buzz” 
groups, then in the group as a whole. 
Toward the end of the session the 
group summarized the ideal community 
as: (a) valuing life-long learning; (b) 
utilizing discussion as an educative proc- 
ess as well as for democratic action; 
(c) providing creative experience for 
all age and economic levels; (d) possess- 
ing machinery for “gap-closing” be- 
tween father and son, interfaith groups, 
intercultural groups, capital and labor; 
and finally as (e) having and cherishing 
a “fellowship of the concerned” dedi- 
cated to the enrichment of life for all. 


The Second Sessian 


Approximately one month later, the 
second ten-hour week end was con- 
ducted by the writer. A steering com- 
mittee set up following the opening 
session at each center made minor varia- 
tions in the agenda, but in general the 
pattern was pretty much as follows: 


The first two hours on Friday after- 


noon opened with an attempt to formu- 
late a dynamic concept of education 


_ applicable to adult learning. Out of sev- 


eral discussions with several groups, a 
definition evolved which defined edu- 
cation as “any learning experience which 
makes a definite change in one’s be- 
havior.” This could include a change 
in ways of thinking, acting, or feeling, 
but eliminated the mere accumulation 
of information which had no functional 
value. 

With this background, students were 
asked to review mentally what they 
had learned from the Overstreets, and 
to write briefly about the idea that 
had most changed their behavior since 
that time. The following two hours were 
then given over to brief oral reports to 
the class. The concept of maturity as 
continuing growth had apparently made 
the greatest impression and many indi- 
cations were given as to differences in 
ways of thinking about people, the chal- 
lenge of adult education, and differences 
in the way they felt about and reacted 
to people, particularly the “problem 
adults” in their classes. 

After dinner, the instructor led a dis- 
cussion of personality needs, tracing the 
development of and changes in pat- 
terns of needs thru childhood, adoles- 
cence, and adulthood, including old age. 
The discussion centered about a mimeo- 
graphed diagram of “Personality Needs 
—the Problems of Development and 
Balance.” This diagram illustrates how 
from infancy to old age there is gradual 
decrease of physical activity and a grad- 
ual balancing increase in mental activity. 
Likewise, it indicates how the urge for 
adventure and new experience is gradu- 
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ally balanced and superseded by the de- 
sire for physical comfort and security. 
The affection need, greatest in infancy, 
is shown to become infused with sexual 
strivings during adolescence, balanced 
in early adulthood; and then as sexual 
energy decreases with age, affection 
again reaches peak need in old age. 
The ego life was portrayed as a con- 
tinuing struggle within the individual 
between the immature ego satisfaction 
of impressing people and having power 
to manipulate people, as opposed to the 
more mature ego satisfaction of being 
liked by people and leading or working 
with people cooperatively. The final 
hour we broke into small groups to 
discuss the application of this material 
to us as individuals and to those in our 
classes. 

Saturday morning we launched into 
a discussion of the psychological steps 
in problem solving. This was based 
upon Dewey's five steps: recognize, an- 
alyze, suggest, test, and evaluate. After 
discussion, small groups tackled specific 
problems in connection with their work. 
Then the group as a whole tackled a 
community problem and applied the 
method as far as the “mental testing 
stage.” Some groups used the problem 
of organizing a community council for 
adult education to illustrate the process. 
Following the coffee ume the same 
steps were applied in considerable detail 
to individual counseling. Counseling 
was included because all teachers, par- 
ticularly adult teachers, counsel more 
than they realize; some fairly well, some 
badly. It was felt that to the degree we 
helped our teachers become more ma- 
ture people, more of their students 


would unconsciously seek their help 
with personal problems. 

The first step was to recognize the 
dangers of “giving advice”—of “playing 
God,” and the ease with which we can 
all be tricked into it by the ego-satis- 
faction involved. Instead of thinking, 
“If I were you, I would .. .” we can 
come to realize that “If I were that per- 
son, born of that heredity, raised in that 
environment, having been treated as he 
has been treated, | would be doing ex- 
actly what he is doing.” Such an atti- 
tude, really accepted, would make for 
great humility, objectivity, understand- 
ing, and empathy. One would then be 
more ready to help normal persons at- 
tempt to solve normal problems by 
applying the five steps of problem solv- 
ing By questioning, one could aid a 
person in more clearly defining, analyz- 
ing, suggesting, testing and evaluating. 
The adult teacher who is a good listener, 
who sticks to asking questions rather 
than giving advice, and suggests a more 
highly trained counselor when he is 
unable to help the person develop a 
plan of action that offers a reasonable 
chance of success, could undoubtedly 
give more help than most of those whose — 
advice was sought in Where People 
Take Their Troubles. Adu't teachers 
will “give advice” unless we teach them 
simple and safe counseling. 


The Third Session 


Dr. Haas’ unit was centered around 
the concept of interpersonal maturity, 
attempting to broaden the ideas about 
maturity stressed in the previous week 
ends to understand group maturity and 
assist its development. Dr. Haas also 
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started off by reports on the most help- 
ful concepts gleaned from the two previ- 
ous week ends. After dinner, he pre- 
sented an actual case to see if the group 
could “empathize” with William N. 
This session has been written up in 
Sociatry (Vol. 1, No. 1 p. 70), illustrat- 
ing the application of the socio-dramatic 
technic to help people feel their way 
into a problem. 

The next session developed further 
the concept of roles. Each member of 
the class took a role test, which helped 
him (or her) realize more fully how 
many personal and social roles each of 
us play each day. Some we play well, 
some badly, some happily, others resist- 
ingly. Four cases involving problems of 
an adult teacher were introduced, and 
the group broke into four smaller 
groups, each to plan and execute a 
socio-dramatic illustration of role-play- 
ing as a technic of helping people “feel” 
into a human problem. Each was fol- 
lowed to the point of conflict, stopped, 
analyzed by the group and suggestions 
made for other approaches. The situa- 
tions were then reenacted with attempts 
to role-play the suggestions made into 
more satisfactory solutions of the prob- 
lem. 

The final session dealt with the prob- 
lem of leadership, equated in terms of 
interpersonal maturity. Again shared 
(or democratic) leadership was con- 


trasted with the authoritarian. Writings: 


of Ronald Lippitt and Alice Miel were 


presented in mimeograph form and 


analyzed. The final hour, members of 
the class presented problems for class 
discussion, and attempts were made to 
apply the materials of the entire course 
to their solution. 3 

By plan, each of the three week ends 
had dealt with personal maturity, group 
maturity, and leadership. Difference of 
background of the leaders had insured 
variety of approach, but with common 
goals this made for enrichment rather 
than confusion, The Overstreets demon- 
strated the “conversational team” ap- 
proach, in which many saw great pos- 
sibilities. Eckert utilized largely a “di- 
rected discussion” method to draw his 
material from the group. Haas used a 
variety of materials and technics, em- 
phasizing the importance of roles and 
illustrating role-playing procedures, 

Both students and faculty expressed 
pleasant surprise at the speed with 
which the concentrated ten-hour period 
flew by. With constant group involve- 
ment, with frequent breaks into small 
groups or short relaxation periods, fa- 
tigue or boredom did not threaten the 
effectiveness of the group. Group morale 
grew during each session. The month 
between sessions to read from a list of 
helpful books, and time to try out sug- 
gestions in their classes, was valuable. 
The number returning for the second 
course, and inquiring about the third, 
indicates that this is a program of in- 
service training applicable to areas not 
now served by universities or teachers 
colleges. 
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en Committee on Education for 
an Aging Population was created 
by the Department of Adult Education 
to meet the growing need for guidance 
and activity in the second forty years 
of life. The committee understood its 
charge to be the consideration of adult 
education in relation to the adjustment 
of aging people and to the adjustment 
of American society to an increasing 
population of older people. 

At its organization and work sessions 
held during the conference period, the 
tommittee reviewed the extent and na- 
ture of needs and discussed programs 
now under way. It found these to be few 
in number and little known. The com- 
mittee tentatively delineated its own re- 
sponsibilities and outlined activities 
which might be undertaken by the 
Department itself. Finally, it formulated 
recommendations regarding the initia- 
tion of programs in this new area. 

The committee agreed that adult edu- 
cation work with aging people is liter- 
ally a new frontier, demanding pioneer 
effort of a high order. The steadily and 
rapidly growing number of older people 
has created problems with serious social 
and economic implications. It is essen- 
tial that older people continue as active 
participants in community life if they 
are to be well adjusted, if they are to 
be regarded as valuable human re- 
should be), and if 


sources (as thev 
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Education for an Aging Population’ 


by the Departement in this field of great interest to adult education 


society is to make an orderly adaptation 
to them. 


Immediate Action Programs 


Your committee believes that adult 
education is in a strategic position to 
serve the community and its older citi- 
zens. We urge that all adult education 
agencies develop programs directed to- 
ward four distinct objectives, as follows: 


1. Revision of the attitudes of all com- 
munity groups in order to achieve recog- 
nition of the usefulness, the dignity, and 
the needs of older people. 

2. Creation of educational activities that 
will prepare all people for the second half 
of life and that will meet their needs as 
alert, functioning members of society. ( Ac- 
tivities in this area fall into two groups: 
first, those that relate to ways in which in- 
dividuals can adjust to the changes that 
come with longer living and, second, those 
that provide the informational material 
and skills necessary for direct participa- 
tion. ) 

3. Retraining older workers for employ- 
ment in occupations suited to their chang- 
ing capacities and for eventual retirement. 
Implicit in this objective is the development 
of competent counseling and vocational 
guidance services 

4. Giving professional workers in all 
fields the new knowledge they need for 
successful work with older people. 


Unfortunately, there is little informa- 


tion available to guide those who are 
ready to set up programs under any of 


f the ten committees which met in Cleveland at the ume of the 1949 Annual, Con- 
pert was adopted at the business meeting of the Department and the executive com- 
lirected that ut be reprinted in the Butieriw to inform the membership of the work initiated 
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these objectives. Your committee be- 
lieves, however, that educators cannot 
afford to wait until the field has been 
developed in a few pioneering pro- 
grams. The need is acute and wide- 
spread. It is the conviction of the com- 
mittee that adult education groups 
everywhere should embark, as a few 
have done, on experimental activities in 
their own communities. We must all 
pioneer together over the entire front. 
The committee believes further that 
those who do begin should recognize 
an obligation to report the nature, tech- 
nics, and results of their programs in 
order that a body of knowledge may 
be built up as soon as possible. 

The committee wishes to point out 
that anyone who develops an educa- 
tional program for aging people soon 
discovers that there are many other 
needs such as counseling, vocational 
guidance, social and recreational oppor- 
tunities, and advice regarding health 
and living arrangements. Indeed, living 
in the second forty years presents as 
wide a range of interrelated problems 
and needs as in the first forty years. 
The educator then finds that he has 
both basis and need for coordinating 
all community resources to meet the 
total needs of older people. Workers in 
adult education are equipped by position 
and training to assume leadership in 
total community organization. 


Committee Program 


The Committee on Education for an 
Aging Population is still, necessarily, 
in the exploratory stage. Nevertheless, 


it is convinced that three lines of im- 
mediate action are indicated: 


First, with the aid of the national office 
of the Department of Adult Education, it 
proposes to inventory existing educational 
programs for older people and to make 
the findings available to those who are or 


may be working in the field. 

Second, the committee will investigate 
the feasibility of preparing and distribut- 
ing a selective bibliography of current liter- 
ature in the field. 

Third, it proposes to explore the possi- 
bility of preparing a basic manual for the 
use of professional workers in such fields 
as education, recreation, counseling,, insti- 
tutional care, welfare, religion, and group 
work. 


Recommendations to the 
Department of Adult Education 


Your committee believes that there 
are certain additional activities which 
may now be appropriately initiated by 
its parent organization, the Department 
of Adult Education. These are embod- 
ied in the following recommendations 
now presented for your action: 


1. We believe that the urgency and the 
scope of the aging problem calls for explor- 
atory consideration on the part of the Joint 
Commission for Adult Education with the 
assistance of its constituent research com- 
mittees. 

2. We recommend that appropriate ef- 
fort be made to include the subject of edu- 
cation for an aging population on the pro- 
grams of local, state, and national educa- 
tional mectings and that the national office 
place itself in a position to assist in the 
development of such programs as they 
relate to the aging. 

3. Recognizing that the Federal Security 
Administration is already concerned, seg- 
mentally, with educational, health, and 
welfare needs of older people, we wish to 
recommend to the Department of Adult 
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Education that transmit to the Federal 
Security Administration a resolution look- 
ing toward the establishment of a facility 
within the Administration which will (a) 
collect and disseminate information about 
all types of programs for aging and older 
people, (b) stimulate the development of 
experimental programs, demonstrations, 
and research, (c) promote the coordination 
of effort among professional groups work- 
ing in the aging field at all levels, (d) call 
periodic national conferences to survey 
needs, evaluate progress, and chart neces- 
sary action, and (¢) perform such related 
services as may be useful in adapting 
American society to an aging population 
and in facilitating the adjustment of Amer- 
ican people to the aging process. 

4. Finally, the committee recommends 
that the Department of Adult Education 
go on record as favoring and pledging its 
cooperation in the establishment of a na- 
tional commission on aging which would 
bring together representatives of such fields 


THE BOOKSHELF 


as education, social and welfare work, em- 
ployment and guidance, public health and 
medicine, recreation, and institutional care. 
It is the conviction of your committee that 
such a commission would speed the process 
of developing complete programs for older 
people, aid in coordinating the work of all 
professional groups concerned, focus the 
attention of the nation on the problem, 
and arrest the progress of individual and 
social maladjustment. 


This report is respectfully submitted 
by 


ExizasetH Breckinripce, Chicago 

Wirma Donanve, Ann Arbor 

Rosert J. Havicuurst, Chicago 

R. J. Puttine, Albany 

A. Ranpatt, New York 

B. C. Ritey, Gainesville 

R. B. Rosson, M.D., Windsor, Ontario 

Paut H. Sueats, Los Angeles 

Crark Tissrrrs, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman 


TRAINING IN COMMUNITY RP. 
LATIONS. By Ronald Lippitt. Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. $3.50. 


This book marks a notable “first” in 
the new and exciting field of group dy 
namics. Here, for the first time, is the life 
history of a workshop ... a workshop 
dealing with the crucial problems of inter 
racial conflict in our democracy. Laid out 
in meticulous detail is the planning, the 
conduct of the workshop, and the evalu 
For the community 


ition results, 


worker, the adult educator, the social! 
scientist, and the researcher, this carefully 
documented study is of first importance 


Lippuitt’s book is the record of a state 


wide workshop under the sponsorship of 
the Connecticut Interracial Cornmission 
with staff assistance from the Research 
Center in Group Dynamics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Basic in this experi- 
ment was close teamwork between com- 
munity workers and social science research- 
ers. How this teamwork was developed, 
the use of parallel perceptions of action- 
oriented delegates and research-oriented 
staff is one of the most valuable areas 
uncovered by the experiment. 

Much of the value of this study ts in its 
careful description of specifics in analysis, 
training, evaluation, which give com- 
munity workers material to draw on. Spe- 
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cific examples of problem diagnosis, of 
group training needs, and of skills for both 
training and action are demonstrated. 

To this reader, the greatest impact of 
the book is in its diagnostic insights into 
emotional group life. Here is an area 
which is largely still an uncharted sea. 
Seldom is it made real and specific so that 
day-by-day community workers can feel 
alert or competent to cope with it. In 
the Connecticut workshop, both diagnostic 
and action skills were developed and 
tested for dealing with emotional group 
life factors. Such skills are an inevitable 
corollary to our democratic process, and 
a growing away from manipulation and 


tricks. This concern with emotion, how- 
ever, is in ways a growing up of our 
whole concept of democracy. We begin to 
reshape our concept to include emotion as 
well as reason. 

While not an easy book to read, it is 
written in the clear, concise style of the 
researcher. What it lacks in human warmth 
it makes up in solid substance. No one 
concerned with community relations or 
education should miss it. 


—Marion Hotvensacn, 
Community Consultant, 
Hawai Congress of 

Parents & Teachers. 


NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 


Bibliography on Adult Education 


The Research Division of the NEA has 
published a new bibliography on adult 
education. These bibliographies are free 
and may be obtained thru the headquarters 
office of the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation. 


Bulletin on “Needed Research in 
Adult Education” 


A report of the Joint Commission of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion and the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion is now available. The report is entitled 
Needed Research in Adult Education. 
Single copies are 25 cents. Discounts on 


quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; . 


10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more 
copies, 3314 percent. Orders for $1 or less 
should be accompanied by funds in pay- 
ment. Address communications either to 
the NEA Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, or the American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. 


Radio Committee Appointed 


The National Broadcasting Company 
has requested that the Department of 
Adult Education appoint a committee of 
adult educators living in the New York 
City area to advise with NBC on its “Liv- 
ing 1949” series of broadcasts. Those who 
have been appointed are John Carr Duff, 
Winifred Fisher, Ralph Spence, John H. 
Thatcher, Everett Preston, Emil Greenberg 
and Maurice Richman. 


Joint Committee on Discussion 


The Department of Adult Education 
and the Speech Association of America 
announce the formation of a new commit- 
tee—the Joint Committee on Discussion. 
Orville A. Hitchcock served as chairman 
at the first meeting of the Committee, 
October 24, in Cleveland. The Joint Com- 
mittee follows the pattern of two other 
policy committees—one on research and 
one’on teacher training—which have been 
established jointly by the Department and 
other professional organizations. 
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VI. Lioyvpy M. Worrs, Director of Adult Education, Public Schools, Jackson, Mich. 
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